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INTRODUCTION. 



MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 
was born in Rome on the z6th of April, 
Mizi. He was the son of Annius Verus 
Jomitia Calvilk, and was called M. Annius 
I througli his childhood. The Emperor 
Ian, who was much attached to the pure 
ovely boy, used playfully to call him " Veris- 
slttius," or " most true." When he was adopted 
into the Aurelian family by Antoninus Pius, he 
assumed the name of Marcus Aurclius. by which 
he ia, perhaps, most frequently known. On his 
accession to the throne, he took the name of 
Antoninus; and is called, almost indiffi:rently, 
Marcus Aurelius, or Marcus Antoninus. 

His father, Annius Verus, held important 
offices in Rome, and his family cl.iimed descent 
from Numn. He died when Marcus was a. 
child ; and the boy's grandfather, Annius Verua, 
who had been thrice consul and prelect of tlie 
city, took charge of his education. "I do not 
know," says Mr. Long, " any example of a young 
prince having had an education w'o.vi^ ^.■9.^'^ 
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*ith that of M. Antoninus. Such a 
)dy of teachers, dislinguished by their acquire- 
:s and Iheir cliaracler, will hardly be col- 
d again ; and as to the pupil, we have not 
ane like him since." He had the best in- 
:tors in mathematics, music, Greek, riielo- 
; (or oratory), the discipline of arms, and 
e sttidyof law. He had some laste for paint- 
l his youth, and practised it for a time: 
e was also fond of wrestling, racing, and hunt- 
ing. But his greatest delight was in the study 
of philosophy, in which he had the advantage oi 
being trained by the wisest and best philoso- 
~ ' ra of the period. In the first book of his 
editalions," or " Thoughts," he has recorded 
r names and virtues with those of his rela- 
3 and friends, modestly attributing all his 
Kquirements to their instruction and example. 
^ the age of eleven or twelve he assumed the 
le and plain dress of the Stoic pliiiosopliers, 
I adopted their spare diet, and abstinence 
com luxury; deliberately choosing 



n delights, and live lahorious day: 
He gave up all his share in his father's 






s lo his sister, Annia Cornifici; 

When he was seventeen years old, Hadrian, 

lose life was near its close, adopted Antani- 

s Pius as his successor, on condidon that he 

L immediately adopt the young Marcus, 
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Venis, the son of a former favorile 
, as his successors. 
At the a^e of forty, A. n. iGi, M. Antoninus 
succeeded lo the imperial throne, having as his 
colleague Lucius Verus, wlio died eigiit years 
later. His lofty piosilion, so far from making 
his life more easy, filled it with unceasing cares 
liDd iaijors. His conscientious regard for the 
welfare of liis subjects caused him to regulate 
carefully the public expenses, to suppress liti- 
gation as far as possible, to investigate tlie ap- 
pointment of otfici.Us, and to moderate, where 
he could not abolish, the excesses of public 
games, and the customs and abuses wliicU of- 
fended his sense of right. He was diliyent in 
his attendance at the senate, and was sure to 
himself any crimimil case where the 
of death was liiiely to be pronounced. 
With .\n intense love cif study and meditation, 
he was obliged to devote the day from early 
morning till lale at night to pr.ictlcal affairs and 
Innumerable details of business; and the pur- 
suits which were most dear to him had to be 
set aside. Entirely free from the personal am- 
bition of a cDiiqueror, he had to spend a great 
pirt of his reign of nineteen years in campaign- 
ing against the b:irbArians, who were continually 
pressing on ihe Koman frontier. He was wiih 
bis army in Asia Minor, Syria, Egj'pt. and 
Greece, and esjjecially in the co\itvU\es3toa-iA*ofc 
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Danube, in Austria, Moravia, and Hungary. 1 
was among the Marcomanni and Quadi of-^ 
latter reffions that he wrote a portion of 1 
"Thoughts." "I sometimes imagine,"* says 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, " that I see him seated on ' 
the borders of some gloomy Pannonian forest 
or Hungarian marsh. Through the darltness, the J 
watchfires of the enemy gle;ira in the distance: 
but both among them, and in the camp around I 
him, every sound is hushed, except the tread of ' 
the sentinel outside the imperial tent; and in , 
that tent, long after midnight, sits the patient 
emperor by tlie light of his solitary lamp ; and 
ever and anon, amid his lonely musings, he 
pauses to write down the pure and holy thoughts i 
which shall better enable him, even in a Roman | 
palace, even on barbarian battle-fields, daily to : 
tolerate the meanness and the malignity of the j 
men around him ; daily lo amend his own short- ' 
comings ; and, as the sun of earthly lite begins 
to set, daily to draw nearer and nearer to the 
Eternal Light." 

When he was twenly-five years old he mar- 
ried his cousin Faustina, the riau<;hier of Anto- I 
ninus Pius. For many centuries her name has 
been a synonyme for profligacy as debased as 
that of Messsllna, Recent Investigations, hov/- 
ever, have inclined students to believe that the 

^^^Seekers after God," b^ Rev . Y . W . F'^tttu^^^B 
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imputations on her character are unfounded. 
Marcus Antoninus thanks the Gods that he has 
such a wife, — so obedient, and so aSectionate, 
and so simple. They had. eleven children, sev- 
eral of whom died young. 

In the year 175, Avidius Cassiua, a. brave 
Roman commander, who was at the head of the 
army in Asia, revolted, and proclaimed himself 
emperor. He was assassinated by some of his 
own officers after a few months, and the rebel- 
lion came to an end. The head of Cassius was 
sent to the emperor, who received it with sor- 
row, expressing regret that he was deprived of 
the pleasure of pardoning him. He set out for 
the East on hearing of the revolt. On the jour- 
ney, his wife, who accompanied him, died at 
Mount Taurus, to the great grief of her hus- 
band. He showed the greatest clemency towards 
the family and partisans of Caasius, and burned 
the letters of his disloyal general unread, in 
order to avoid learning who were his accom- 
plices. On his return from Syria and Egypt he 
visited Athens, where he was initiated into the 
Kleusinian mysteries. He entered Rome in 
triumph with his son Commodus, Dec. 23. a. d. 
176. The war which he had been waging on 
the northern frontier before going to the East 
had continued during his absence ; and K^ ■«-».* 
obliged lo leave Rome in A,u^s\., h.. m. v^^,^si 
hasten lo the North. Heve \ifc tttai-w.^ii "^o' 



two years, carr)*ing on a successful campaign, 
breaking up llie confederacy of the barbarians, 
and nearly subduing them to the Koman power. 
But his shattered constitution sank under an 
attack of a contagious malady; and he died in 
Paononia, either at Sirmium (Mitrovitz) or at 
Vindebona (Vienna), March 17, A. D. 180, nearly 
fifty-nine years old. 

An interesting collection of letters whicli 
passed between Marcus and bis teacher Fronto 
was discovered in 1S14, by Angelo Mai, after- 
wards Cardinal Mai. Tliey had lain concealed 
for many centuries in palimpsests, buried undK 
ecclesiastical chronicles. Tliese letters are sim- 
ple and affectionate, and give a most attractive 
picture of the character of the emperor. 

There is no question that the hook called the 
" Reflections," " Meditations," or " Tlioughts," 
of Marcus Antoninus, was written by his own 
band. There have been several translations of 
it fram the Greek into English, at different pe- 
riods ; the latest, by Mr. George Long, is con- 
sidered by good crirics to be so much the most | 
accurate and satisfactory, tliat it supersedes all 
others. I have made these selections from Ma 
translation, with a few verbal changes, follow- 
ing the order of the unabridged voliime, but 
numbering the sections differently, on account of 
Words enclosed in parentheses were 
n by Mr. Long to make the meaning plainer. 



In a few instances I have given, in foot-noles, a 
I different rendering of some sentences, from an 
' older translation. 

"It is more delightful," says Niebuhr, "to 
[ speak of Marcus Aurelius than of any man in 
[ history ; for, if there is any sublime human vir- 

!tue, it is his. He was certainly the noblest 
character of his time ; and I know no other man 
who combined such unaffected kindness, mild- 
ness, and humility, with such conscientiousness 
and severity towards himself. We possess in- 
I numerable busts of liiro, for every Roman of 
his time was anxious lo possess his portrait; 
and, if lliere is anywhere an expression of vir- 
tue, it is in the heavenly features of Marcus 
Aurelius." 

•' He had embraced the fortifying philosophy 
of Zeno in its best form," says Mr. Lecky the 
historian; "and that philosophy made him per- 
haps as nearly a perfectly virtuous man as has 
ever appeared upon our world. Tried by the 
checkered events of a reign of nineteen years, 
presiding over a society that was profoundly 
corrupt, and over a city that was notorious for 
its license, the perfection of his character awed 
even calumny to silence ; and the spontaneous 
sentiment of his people proclaimed him rather 
a god than a man. Very few men have e.ie.t 
lived concerning whose ii«\W \\^e. ■«& '^2^'^ ■kv'-'^*- 
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one of ihe most fm press ive, form also one of the 
truest books in the whole range of religious 
literature. They consist of rude fragmentary 
notes without literary skill or arrangement, vftit- 
ten for the most part in hasty, broken, and 
sometimes almost unlntclli^ble sentences, amid 
the turmoil of a camp, and recording, in accents 
of the most penetrating sincerity, ihe struggles, 
doubts, and aims of a soul, of which, 10 employ 
one of his own images, it may be truly said that 
it possessed the purity of a star, which needs 
ao veil to hide its nakedness." 

Mr. Malthew Arnold, in an interesting essay 
on the subject, says, " The man whose thoughts 
Mr. Long has thus faithfully reproduced is pef- 
haps the most beautiful figure in history. T" 
is one of those consoling and hope-inspiri _ 
marks which stand for ever to remind our weak i 
and easily discouraged race how high human I 
goodness and perseverance have once been 
carried, and may be carried again. . . . T' 
great record for the outward life of a man who 
has left such a record of his lofty inward aspi- 
rations as that which Marcus Aurelius has left, 
is ihe clear consenting voice of all his contem- 
poraries — high and low, friend and enemy, 
Pagan and Christian — in praise of hi,'; sincerity, 
jtlstice, and goodness. The world's charily does 
Bot err on the side of excess : and here was a 
Biaji occupying the most conapiciujiw s.xa.'ioiiHTi 
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the world, and professing the highest possible 
BtaiRlard of conduct ; yet the world mas obliged 
to declare that he walked worthily of his pro- 
fession- . . . When one passes from his out- 
ward to his inward life, when one turns over the 
pages of his ' Meditations," — ^ en tries jotted down 
from day to day, amid the business of tlie city 
or the fatigues of the camp, for his own guid- 
ance and support, meant for no eye but his own. 
without the slightest attempt at style, with no 
care, even, for correct writing, not to be sur- 
passed for naturalness and sincerity, —all dis- 
position to carp and cavil dies away, and one 
is overpowered by the charm of a character of 
such purity, delicacy, and virtue. He fails nei- 
ther in smidl things nor in great: he keeps 
watch over himself, both that the great springs 
of action may be right in him, and that the mi- 
nute detiils of action may be right also. . . , 
And so he remains the especial friend and com- 
forter of all clear-headed and scrupulous, yet 
pure-hearted and upward-striving men, in those 
ages most especially that walk by sight, not by 
faith, and yet have no open vision. He cannot 
give such souls, perhaps, all ihey yearn for ; but 
he gives them much ; and what he gives ihem 
they can receive." 

M. W.T. 
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MARCUS ANTONINUS. 



I. 



FROM my grandfalher Verus I learned 
good morals and the government of my 
temper. 

2. From the reputation and remembrance 
of my father, modesty and a manly character. 

3. From ray mother, piety and benefi- 
cence, and abstinence, not only from evil 
deeds, but even from evil thoughts; and 
further, simplicity in my way of living, far 
removed from the habits of the rich. 

4. From my great-grandfather, not to have 
frequented public schools, and to have had 
good teachers at home, and to know that on 
such things a man shou\t\ s'^e^tviXfee^'^'^- 

j. From my govetiTOX Ccst XmIox^^-"^'^'*-^'^''*- 
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endurance of labor, to want littfe, and to work 
with my onTi hands ; not to meddle with other 
people's affairs, and not to be ready to listen 
to slander. 

6, From Diognetus, not to busy myself 
about trifling things, and to endure freedom 
of speech; and to have become intimate 
with philosophy. 

7. From Rusticus I received the impres- 
sion that my character required improve- 
ment and discipline : from him I learned 
not to be led astray to sophistic emulation ; 
nor to writing on speculative matters; nor 
to delivering little hortatory orations ; nor 
to showing myself off as a man who prac- 
tises much discipline, or does benevolent 
acts in order to make a display ; and to . 
abstain from rhetoric, and poetry, and fine 1 
writing ; and to write my letters with sim- , 
plicity, like the letter which Rusti?us wrote 
from Sinuessa to my mother. 

I learned also from him to be easily dis- 
posed to be pacified, and reconciled to those 
who have offended me by words, or done 
me wrong, as soon as they have shown a 
readiness to be reconciled; and to rea^^ 
carefully, and not to be salisEiei '«\V\uiH 
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superficial understanding of a book ; nor 
hastily to give my assent to those who talk 
overmuch, 

I am indebted to him for being acquainted 
with the discourses of Epictetus, which he 
communicated to me out of his own col- 
Si From Apollonius I learned freedom 
of will and undeviating steadiness of pur- 
pose j and to look, to nothing else, not even 
for a moment, except to reason ; and to be 
always the same, in sharp pains, ou the 
occasion of the loss of a child, and in long 
illness. 

From him I learned how to receive from 
friends what are esteemed favors, without 
being either bumbled by them, or letting 
them pass unnoticed. 

g. From Sextus, a benevolent disposition, 
ind the example of a family governed in a 
fatherly manner, and the idea of living con- 
formably to nature ; and gravity without 
affectation ; and to look carefully after the 
interests of friends ; and to tolerate ignorant 
persons, and those who form opinions with- 
out consideration. 
He had (be power oi rtaiW-^ a,tw>w>s,o- 
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dating himself to all, so that intercourse 
with him was more agreeable than any 
flattery ; and at the same time he was most 
highly venerated by those who associated 
with him. 

He had the faculty both of discovering 
and ordering, in an intelligent and methodi- 
cal way, the principles necessary for life. 

He never showed anger or any other pas- 
sion, but was entirely free from passion, and 
also most affectionate. 

He could express approbation without 
noisy display, and he possessed much knowl< 
edge wiiliout ostentation. 

10. From Alexander the grammarian, to 
refrain from fault-finding, and not in a re- ■ 
proachful way to chide those who uttered i 
any barbarous or solecistic or strange- sound- j 
ing expression; but dexterously to intro- 
duce the very expression which ought to 
have been used, and in the way of answer 
or giving confirmation, or joining in an in- 
quiry about the thing itself, not about the ' 
word, or by some other fit suggestion. 

11. From Fronto I learned lo observe 
what envy and duplicity and hypocrisy are 

in a tyrant, and thai genetaU^ \!nQaft wnovs^ 
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US who are called patricians are rather de- 
ficient in paternal affection. 

12. From Alexander the Platonic, not 
frequently nor without necessity to say to 
any one, or to write in a letter, tlial I have 
no leisure ; nor continually to excuse the 
neglect of duties required by our relation 
to those with whom we live, by alleging ur- 
gent occupations. 

13. From Catulus, not to be indifferent 
when a friend finds fault, even if he should 
find fault without reason, but to try to re- 
store liim to his usual disposition ; and to 
love my children truly. 

r4. From nny brother Severus, to love 
my kin, and to love truth, and to love jus- 

; ; and through him I learned to know 
Thrasea, Helvidius, Cato, Dion, Brutus. 

From him I received the idea of a polity 
n which there is the same law for all, a 
polity administered with regard to equal 
rights and equal freedom of speech, and 

; idea of a kingly government which 
respects, most of all, the freedom of the 
governed. 

I learned from him a\so cQw^\^X.ft'cvc^ a.t\^ 
itideviating steadiness in m^ ie^ga.ti Vat ■^<»' 



losophy ; and a disposition to do good, and 
to give to others readily, and to cherish 
good hopes, and to believe that I am loved 
by my friends. 

In him I observed no concealment of his 
'opinions with respect to those whom he con- 
demned, and that his friends had no need 
to conjecture what he wished or did not 
wish, but it was quite plain. 

15. From MaximuB I learned self-govern- 
ment, and not to be led aside by any thing; 
and cheerfulness in all circumstances, as 
well as in illness ; and a just admixture 
in the moral character of sweetness and 
dignity, and to do what was set before me 
without complaining, 

I observed that everybody believed that 
he thought as he spoke, and that in all he-- 
did he never had any bad intention. 

He never showed amazement and sur- 
prise, and was never in a hurry, and never ■ 
put off doing a thing, nor was perplexed nor J 
dejected; nor did he ever laugh to disguise I 
his vexation ; nor, on the other hand, was I 
he ever passionate or suspicious. ' 

He was accustomed to do acts of benefi- 
cence, was ready 10 forgive, was free from 
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all falsehood ; and presented the appear- ■ 
ance of a man who could not be diverted 
from right, rather than of a man who had 
been improved. 

I observed, too, that no man could ever 
think that he was despised by Maximus, 
; to think himself a better 



i6. In my father* I observed mildness 
of temper, and unchangeable resolution in 
the things which he had determined after 
due deliberation ; and no vainglory in 
those things which men call honors j and 
a love of labor and perseverance; and a 
readiness to listen to those who had any 
thing to propose for the common weal ; 
and undeviating firmness in giving to every 
man according to his deserts. 

I observed, too, his habit of careful in- 
quiry in all matters of deliberation, and 
his persistency, and that he never stopped 
Ms investigation through being satisfied 
with appearances which first present them- 
selves ; and that his disposition was to 
keep his friends, and not to be soon tired 

»He means his adoptive tn.\^cT,V\^ -j^^t^^^^™ 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius. 
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of them, nor yet to be extravagant in his 
affection. 

It was also his wont to be satisfied on all 
occasions, and cheerful ; and to foresee 
things a long way off, and to provide for 
the smallest without display; and to check 
immediately popular applause and all flat- 
tery ; and to be ever watchful over the 
things which were necessary for the admin- 
istration of the empire, and to be a good 
manager of the expenditure, and patiently 
to endure the blame which he got for such 
conduct. 

He was neither superstitious with respect 
to die Gods, nor did he court men by gifts 
or by trying to please them, or by flatter- 
ing the populace ; but he showed sobriety 
in all things and firmness, and never any 
mean thoughts or action, nor love of novel^. 

And the things which conduce in any 
way to ihe commodity of life, and of which 
fortune gives an abundant supply, he used 
without arrogance and without excusing 
himself ; so that, when he had them, he 
enjoyed them without affectation ; and, whgf 
he bad ihem not, he did not want them^^ 
Ife Cook a reasonable cate oA \»« \ 



Iiealth, not as one who was greatly attached 
to life, aoT out of regard to personal appear- 
ance, nor yet in a careless way, but so that, 
through his own attention, he very seldom 
stood in need of the physician's art, or of 
medicine or external applications. 

He showed prudence and economy in the 
exhibition of the public spectacles and the 
construction of public buildings, his dona- 
tions to the people, and in such things ; for 
he was a man who looked to what ought 
to be done, not to the reputation which is 
got by a man's acts. 

There was in him nothing harsh, nor 
implacable, nor violent, nor, as one m;iy 
say, any thing carried to the sweating-point ; 
but he examined all things severally, as if 
he had abundance of time, and without 
confusion, in an orderly way, vigorously 
and consistently. 

And that might be applied to him which 
is recorded of Socrates, — that he was able 
both to abstain from, and to enjoy, those 
things which many are too weak to abstain 
from, and cannot enjoy without excess. 

But to be strong enough \n>\\vVo Vfe-M '^^ 
one and to be sober in iVve oX\ve.\ S'i 'ive, wsf*- 
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of a man who has a perfect and invincible 
soul, such as he showed in the illness of 
Maximus. 

17. To the Gods I am indebted for hav- 
ing good grandfathers, good parents, a good 
sister, good teachers, good associates, good 
kinsmen and friends, — nearly every thing 
good. 

Further, I owe it to the Gods that I was 
not hurried into any offence against any of 
them ; though I had a disposition, which, if 
opportunity had offered, might have led me 
to do something of this kind : but, through 
their favor, there never was such a con- 
currence of circumstances as put me to the 
trial. 

Further, I am thankful to the Gods that 
I was subjected to a ruler and a father who 
was able to take away all pride from me, 
. and to bring me to the knowledge that it 
is possible for a man to live in a palace 
without wanting either guards or embroid- 
ered dresses, or torches and statues, and 
such like show ; but that it is in such a 
man's power to bring himself very near to 
the fashion of a private person, without being 
for this reason either meaner in thought, or 



^ remiss in action, with respect to the 
things which must be done for the public 
interest in a manner that befits a ruler. 

I thank the Gods that my children have 
not been stupid, nor deformed in body ; that 
I did not make more proficiency in rhetoric, 
poetry, and the other studies, in which I 
should perhaps have been completely en- 
gaged, if I had seen that I was making 
progress in them ; that I made haste to 
place those who brought me up in the sta- 
tion of honor, which they seemed to desire, 
without pulling them oif with hope of my 
doing it some time after, because they 
vere then still young. 

I owe it to the Gods that ever I knew 
Apollonius, Rusticus, Maiimus ; that I re- 
ceived clear and frequent impressions about 
living according to nature, and what kind 
life that is: so that, so far as de- 
pended on the Gods, and their gifts, and 
help, and inspirations, nothing hindered me 
from forthwith living according to nature; 
though I still fall short of it through my 
1 fault, and through not obstuvm^ *ve, 
admonitions of the Gods, and, 1 tfi^-^ -asxtv^iW, 
say, their direct instructions , a.«^ \!i^^^ ■'*""^ 
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body has held out so long in such a kind 
o£ life. 

I thank the Gods also, that, though I was 
often out of humor with Rusticus, I never 
did any thing of which I had occasion to 
repent ; that, though it was my mother's 
Eate to die young, she spent the last years 
of her life with me ; that whenever I wished 
to help any man in his need, or on any other 
occasion, I was never told that I had not 
the means of doing it; and that to myself 
the same necessity never happened, to re- 
ceive any thing from another. 

I thank them, too^ that I have such a wife, 
so obedient, and so affectionate, and so 
simple ; that I had ahundance of good mas- 
ters for my children ; and that, wlien I had 
an inclination to philosophy, I did not fall 
into the hands of any sophist ; and that I 
did not waste my time on writers [of his- ■ 
loriesji or in the resolution of syllogisms, ot'| 
occupy myself about the investigation of ai>- 
pearances in the heavens ; for all these th'n^ 
require the holp of the gods and fortune. 

Among the Quadi at the Granua.* 

^L*riie Quadi lived in iVie sow^iem ^rtoS.^. 



TjEGIN the morning by saying to thy- 
-L' self, " I shall meet with the busy- 
body, the ungrateful, arrogant, deceitful, 
envious, unsocial. All these things hap- 
pen to them by reason of their ignorance 
of what is good and evil." 

But I, who have seen the nature of the 
good that it is beautiful, and of the bad 
that it is ugly, and the nature of him who 
does wrong, that it is akin to me, not only 
of the same blood or seed, but that it par- 
ticipates in the same intelligence and the 
same portion of the divinity, — I can neither 
be injured by any of them : for no one can 
fix on me what is ugiy ; nor can I be angry 
with my kinsman, nor hate him. 

For we are made for co-operation, like 
feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the rows 
of the upper and lower teeth. To act 
against one another, then, is contrary to 
nature ; and it is acting against QWfc TOMi'&«s 
to be vexed and to turt\ ayja^. 
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2. No longer be either dissatisfied with 
fhy present lot, or shrink from tlie future. 

3. Cast away llie thirst after boolts, that 
tliou mayest not die murmuring, but cheer- 
fully, truly, and from thy heart thankful to 
the Gods. 

4. Remember how long thou hast been 
putting off these things, and how often 
thou hast received an opportunity from the 
Gods, and yet dost not use it. Thou must 
BOW at last perceive of what universe thou 
art a part, and of what administrator of 
the universe thy existence is an efflux ; and 
that a limit of time is fixed for thee, which 
if thou dost not use for clearing away the 
clouds from tliy mind, it will go and thou 
will go, and it will never return. 

5. Every moment think steadily as a 
Roman and a man, to do what thou hast 
in hand with perfect and simple dignity, 
and feeling of affection, and freedom, and 
justice, and to give thyself relief from all 
other thoughts. 

And thou wilt giv^ thyself relief, if thou 
doest every _act of thy life as if it were the 
last, laying aside all carelessness and i 
aversion from the <. 



reason, and all hypocrisy, and self-love, 
and discontent with the portion which has 
been given to thee. >■ 

Thou seest how few the things are, the 
which if a man lays hold of, he is able to 
lead a life which flows in quiet, and is 
like the existence of the Gods; for the 
Gods on their part will require nothing 
more from him who observes these things. 

6. Do the things external which fall upon 
thee distract thee? Give thyself Lime to 
learn something new and good, and cease 
to be whirled around. 

But then thou must also avoid being 
carried about the other way ; for those, 
too, are triflers who have wearied them- 
selves in life by their activit)-, and yet have 
no object to which to direct every move- 
ment, and, in a word, all their thoughts. 

7. Since it is possible that thou mayest 
depart from life this very moment, regulate 
every act and thought accordingly. 

But to go away from among men, if there 
are Gods, is not a thing to be afraid of ; for 
the Gods will not involve thee in evil' but 
if indeed they do not exist, ot \i 'On.^^ Vii-^t 
1 about humavi aftiua, 'wV'aS- '■-■i *- 
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to me to live in a universe devoid of Gods 
or devoid of Providence? 
^. But in truth they do exist, and they do 
caje for human things; and they have put 
all the means in man's power to enable him 
not to fall into real evils, 

And as to the rest, if there was any 
thing evil, they would have provided for 
tliis also, that it should be altogether in 
a man's power not to fall into it. 

But neither through ignorance, nor hav- 
ing the knowledge, but not the power, to 
guard against or correct these things, is 
it possible that the nature of the universe 
has overlooked them ; nor is it possible 
that it has made so great a mistake, either 
through want of power or want of skill, 
that good and evil should happen indis- 
criminately to the good and the bad. 

But death certainly, and life, honor and 
dishonor, pain and pleasure, — all these 
things happen equally to good men and 
bad, being things which make us neither 
better nor worse. Therefore they are neither 
good nor evil. 

8. Nothing is more wretched than a mat 
who traverses every thing in a round, ant 
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pries into the things beneath the earth, as 
the poet s.iys, and seeks by conjecture what 
is in the minds of his neighbors, without 
perceiving that it is sufficient to attend to 
the daemon (divinity) within him, and to 
reverence it sincerely. 

And reverence o£ the dfemoii consists 
in keeping it pure from passion and thought- 
lessness, and dissatisfaction with what comes 
from Gods and men. 

For the things from the Gods merit ven- 
eration for iheir excellence ; and the things 
from men should be dear to us by reason 
of kinship : and sometimes even, in a man- 
ner, they move our pity by reason of men's 
ignorance of good and bad ; this defect 
being not less than that which deprives 
us of the power of distinguishing things 
that are white and black. 

9. The soul of man does violence to 
itself, first of all, when it becomes an ab- 
scess, and. as it were, a tumor, on the uni- 
verse, so far as it can ; for to be vexed at any 
thing which happens is a separation of our- 
selves from nature, in some part of which 
the natures of all other tbin^s a.ttn^i'o.ViiM-^^i.. 
In the next place, the ¥>ou\ io^^ nv^«-'»s» 
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to itself when it turns away froin any man, 
or even moves towards him with the inten- 
tion of injuring, such as are the souls of 
those who are angry. 

In the third place, the soul does violence 
to itself when it is overpowered by pleasure 
or by pain. 

Fourthly, when it plays a part, and says 
or does any thing insincerely and untruly. 

Fifthly, when it allows any act of its own 
and any movement to be without an aim, 
and does any thing thoughtlessly, and with- 
out considering what it is ; it being right 
that even the smallest things be done with 
reference to an end. 

ID. What, then, is that which is able to 
conduct a man ? One thing, and only one, 
— Philosophy. 

But this consists in keeping the daemon 
(divinity) within a man free from violence 
and unharmed, superior to pains and pleas- 
ures ; doing nothing without a purpose, nor 
yet falsely and with hypocrisy ; not feeling 
the need of another mai's doing or not 
doing any thing ; and, besides, accepting 
a}l that happens, and all that is alloHed as 
comine from thence. where\et '\l \s, ttaro 



whence he himself came ; and, finally, wait- 
ing for death with a cheerful mind, as being 
nothing else than a. dissolution of the ele- 
ments of which every human being is com- 
pounded. 

But if there is no harm to the elements 
themselves in each continually changing 
into another, why should a man have any 
apprehension about the change and dissolu- 
tion of all the elements ? For it is accord- 
ing to nature; and nothing is evil which is 
according to nature. 

TAis in Camuntum.* 



■ Camuntum was a town o: 
tbe Danube, about Ihiity mill 
Antoninus ia said to have rer 
years during bis war with the 
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WE ought to observe also that even 
things which follow after the things 
which are produced according to nature 
contain something pleasing and attractive. 

For instance, when bread is baked, some 
parts are split at the surface; and these 
parts which thus open, and have a certain 
fashion contrary to the purpose of the 
baker's art, are beautiful in a manner, and 
in a peculiar way excite a desire for eating. 

And, again, figs, when ihey are quite ripe, 
gape open ; and, in the ripe olives, the very 
circumstance of their being near to rotltn- 
ness adds a peculiar beauiy to the fruit. 

And the ears of corn bending down, and 
the lion's eyebrows, and the foam which 
flows from the mouth of wild boars, and 
many other things, though they : 
[rum being beautiful, if a man should t 
amine them severally, still, because i 
are consequent upon the things whid 
formed by nature, help to adoTi\ fticTO 
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they please llie mind ; so that, if a man I 
should have a feeling and deeper insight 
with respect to the things which are pro- 
duced in the universe, there is hardly one 
of those which follow by way of consequence 
which will not seem to him to be in a man- 
ner disposed so as to give pleasure. 

And so he will see even the real gaping 
jaws of wild beasts with no less pleasure 
than those which painters and sculptors 
show by imitation ; and in an old woman 
and an old man he will be able to see a 
certain maturity and comeliness ; and the 
attractive loveliness of young persons, he 
win be able to look on with chaste eyes. 

And many such things will present them- 
selves, not pleasing to every man, but to 
him only who has become truly familiar with 
Nature and her works. 

2. Do not waste the remainder of thy life 
in thoughts about others, when thou dost 
not refer thy thoughts to some object of 
common utility ; for thou losest the op- 
portunity of doing something else when thou 
hast such thoughts as these, — " What is 
such a person doing, and '«\vj\ x^i -«\v^ 
u Ae saying, and what is \vc fti'c^s^'^^ ■*-• 



and what is he contriving?" — and what- 
ever else of the kind makes us wander 
away from the observation of our own 
ruling power. 

We ought, then, to check in the series of 
our thoughts every thing that is without & 
purpose and useless, but most o£ all the 
over-curious feeling and the malignant- 

And a man should use himself to think 
of those things only about which if one 
should suddenly ask, " What hast thou now 
in thy thoughts ? " with perfect openness thou 
mightesl immediately answer, " This or that ;" 
so that from thy words it should be plain 
that every thing in thee is simple and be- 
nevolent, and such as befits a social being, 
and otie that cares not for thoughts about 
pleasure or sensual enjoyments at all, or 
any rivalry or envy and suspicion, or any 
thing else for which thou wouldst blush if 
thou shouldst say that thou hadst it in thy 
mind. 

For the man who is such as no longer 
to delay being among the number of the 
best is like a priest and minister of the 
Gods, using, too, the deity which is planted 
vithin him, which maVes the maw \mcaTi- 



laminated by pleasure, unhiirmed by any 
pain, untouched by any insult, feeling no 
wrong, a fighter in the noblest fight, one 
who cannot be overpowered by any passion, 
dyed deep with justice, accepting wilh all 
bis soul every thing which happens and is 
assigned to him as his portion ; and not 
often, nor yet without great necessity and 
for the general interest, imagining what 
another says, or does, or thinks. 

For it is only what belongs to himself 
that he makes the matter for his activity ; 
and he constantly thinks of that which is 
allotted to himself out of the sura total o£ 
things, and he makes his own acts fair, 
and he is persuaded that his own portion 
is good. 

And he remembers also that every ra- 
tional being is his kinsman, and that to 
care for all men is according to man's na- 
ture ; and a man should hold on to the 
opinion, not of all, but of those only who 
confessedly live according to nature. 

3. Labor not unwillingly, nor without re- 
gard to the common interest, nor without 
due consideration, nor wilh di^tiaiiaiavi. -, -wat 
, Jet studied ornament set oft ft\'j feoM^^^'i 
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and be not either a man of many words, 
busy about too ;iiaQy tilings. 

And, farther, let the deity which is in 
thee be the guardian of a living being, 
manly and of ripe age, and engaged in 
matter political, and a Roman, and a ruler, 
who has taken his post like a man waiting 
for the signal which summons him from 
life, and ready to go, having need neither 
of oath nor oE any man's testimony. 

Be cheerful also, and seek not extemxl 
help nor the tranquillity which others give. 
A man, then, must stand erect, not be 
kept erect by others. 

4. If thou findest in human life any 
thing better than justice, truth, temper- 
ance, fortitude, and, in a word, any thing 1 
better than thy own mind's self-satisfac- 
tion in the tilings wliich it enables thee to 
do according to right reason, and in the 
condition that is assigned to thee without I 
thy own choice, — if, I say, thou seest any 
thing belter than this, turn to it with all 
thy soul, and enjoy that which tliou hast 
found to be the best. 

Bat if noihing appears to be better than , 
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, has subjected to itself all thy appetites, ; 
carefully examines all the impressions, and, 

^ as Socrates said, has detached itself from 
the persuasions of sense, and has sub- 
mitted itself to the Gods, and cares for 

.'mankind, — if thou findest every thing else 
smaller and of less value than this, give 

, place to nothing else. 

For if thou dost once diverge and incline 

' to it, thou wilt no longer without distraction 
be able to give tlie preference to that 

[ good thing which is thy proper possession 

' atid thy own. 

5. Never value any thing as profitable 

■ to thyself which shall compel thee to break 
thy promise, to lose thy self-respect, to hate 

'any man, to suspect, to curse, to act the 
hypocrite, to desire any thing which needs 

I- For he who has preferred to every thing 
.'else his own intelligence, and the daemon 
(divinity) within him, and the worship of ■ 
its excellence, acts no tragic part, does ^ 
not groan, will not need either solitude or I 
much company ; and, what is chief of all, 1 
Jie will live without either ^utavCw.^ w Sv^- 
from life; but, wheV\vet ^qt i \<5i^si=-^ 



or a shorter time he shall have the sou 
enclosed in the body, he cares not at all. 

For even if he must depart immediately 
he will go as readily as if he were goinf 
to do any thing else whicli can be don( 
with decency and order ; taking care ol 
this only all through life, tliat his thought! 
turn not away from any thing which belong! 
to an intelligent being and a member i:f j 
civil community. 

6. To the aids which have been mea 
tioned let this one still be added: Main 
for thyself a definition or description oi 
the thing which is presented to thee, st 
as to see distinctly what kind of a thin| 
it is in its substance, in its nudity, in itt 
complete entirety, and tell thyself its prop«l 
name, and the names of the things of whi(i 
it has been compounded, and into which il 
will be resolved. 

For nothing is so productive of eleratioi 
of mind as to be able to examine method!' 
cally and truly every object which is pre 
sented to thee in life; and always to looh 
at things so as to see at the same tinri 
what kind of universe this is, and wha) 
h'nd of use every tViing peilotva^'in. \x,ra>,i 



what value every thing has with reference 
to the whole, and what with reference to 
man, who is a citizen of the highest city, 
of which all other cities are iike families; 
what each thing is, and of what it is com- 
posed, and liow long it is the nature of 
this thing to endure which now makes 
an impression on me ; and what virtue I 
have need of with respect to it, such as 
gentleness, manliness, truth, fidelity, sim- 
plicity, contentment, and the rest. 

Wherefore, on every occasion, a man 
should say, "This comes from God; and 
this is according to the apportionment and 
spinning of the thread of destiny, and such 
like coincidence and chance; and this is 
irom one of the same stock, and a kinsman 
and partner, — one who knows not, however, 
■what is according to his nature. But I 
know: for this reason, I behave towards 
him, according to the natural law of fellow- 
ship, with benevolence and justice." 

7. If thou workest at that which is before 
thee, following right reason, seriously, vigor- 
ously, calmly, without allowing any thing 
else to distract thee, but kee^itv^ ^njj &.- 
viae part pure as if thou 5hQvi\'ie.st\>e.'^icKm&. 
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to give it back immediately, — if thoa hold 
est to this, expecting nothing, fearing noth 
ing, but satisfied with thy present activit] 
according to nature, and with heroic tnitf 
in every word and sound which thou utter 
est, thou wilt live happy. And there is nc 
man who is able to prevent this. 

8. As physicians have always their ins tni 
ments and knives ready for cases whid 
suddenly require their skill, so do thoi 
have principles ready for the understaiid 
ing of things divine and human, and fo: 
doing every thing, even the smallest, witJ 
a recollection of the bond which unite! 
the divine and human to one another. 

For neither wilt fhou do any thing wd 
which pertains to man without at the sanu 
time having a reference to things divine 
noT the contrary. 

9. No longer wander at hazard j foi 
neither wilt thou read thy own memoirs 
nor the acts of the ancient Romans ant 
Hellenes, and the selections from book) 
which thou wast reserving for thy old age. 

Hasten, then, to the end which thou hast 
before thee ; and, throwing away idle hopes 
come to thy own aid, it thou ca^esX. aX ^ 
/or thyself, while it is in th'y ■powec. 



10. . . . There remains that which is pecu- 
liar to the good man, — to be pleased and 
content with what happens, and with the 
thread which is spun for him ; and not to 
defile the divinity which is planted in his 
breast, nor disturb it with a crowd of im- 
ages, but to preserve it tranquil, following 
it obediently as a God, neither saying any 
thing contrary to the truth, nor doing any 
thing contrary to justice. 

And if all men refuse to believe that he 
lives a simple, modest, and contented life, 
he is neither angry with any of them, nor 
does he deviate from the way which leads 
to the end of life, to which a man ought 
to come pure, tranquil, ready to depart, 
atid without any compulsion perfectly rec- 
onciled to his lot- 
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IV. 



MEN seek retreats for themselves,— 
houses in the country, sea-shores, 
and mountains ; and thou, too, art wont to 
desire such things very much. But this is 
altogether a mark of the most common 
sort of men ; for it is in thy power, whenever 
thou shalt choose, to retire into thyself. 

For nowhere either with more quiet or 
more freedom from trouble does a man 
retire than into his own soul, particularly 
when he has within him such thoughts, that 
by looking into them he is immediately in 
perfect tranquillity. 

And I affirm that tranquillity is nothing 
else than the good ordering of the mind. 

Constantly, then, give to thyself this re- 
treat, and renew thyself ; and let thy prin- 
ciples be brief and fundamental, which, 
as soon as ihou shall recur to them, will 
be sufficient to cleanse the soul completely, 
and to send thee back free from all dis- 
content with the things to which tho 
set urn est. 
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2. Take away thy opinion, and then th 
is taken away the complaint, " I have been 
harmed." Take away the complaint, 

-Lave been harmed," and the harm is taken 

3. That which does not make a n 
worse than he was, also does not make 
his life worse ; nor does it harm him either 
from without or from within. 

4. Do not have such an opinion of things 
as he has who does thee wrong, or such as 
he wishes thee to have, but look at them 
as they are in truth. 

g. A man should always have these two 
rules in readiness : the one, to do only 
whatever the reason of the ruling and legis- 
j faculty may suggest for the use of 
; the other, to change thy opinion, if 
is any one at hand who sets thee 
right and moves thee from any opinion. 

But this change of opinion must proceed 
mly from a certain persuasion, as of what 
3 just or of common advantage, and the 
ike, not because it appears pleasant or 
I rings reputation. 
6. How much trouble he a.Mo\ft.?. -sNsa 
not look to see vj\\a.t \i\?. ■wii.^*3»=>' 
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snys or does oT thinks, but only to what he 
does himself, that it may be just and puret 

7. Every thing harmonizes with me which 
is harmonious to thee, O Universe! Noth- 
ing for me is too early nor too late which is 
in due time for thee. 

Every thing is fruit to me which thy sea- 
sons bring, O Nature I From thee are all 
things ; in thee are all things j to thee all 

The poet says, " Dear city of Cecrops ;" 
and wilt not thou say, " Dear city of Zeus "? 

8. Occupy thyself with few things, says 
the philosopher, if thou wouldst be tranquil. 

But consider if it would not be better 
to say, "Do what is necessary, and what- 
ever the reason of the being which is natu- 
rally social requires, and as it requires." 

For this brings not only the tranquillity 
which comes from doing well, but also that 
which comes from doing few things. 

For, the greatest part of what we say 
and do being unnecessary, if a man takes 
this away he will have more leisure, and 



Accordingly, on every occasioti 
should ask hlmseU, " Is this OBft. ot 1i 
necessary things ? " 



Now, a man should take away not only 
unnecessary acts, but also unnecessary 
thoughts ; for thus superfluous acts will not 
follow after. 

9. Try how the life of the good man 
suits thee, — the life of him who is satisfied 
with his portion out of the whole, and 
satisfied with his own just acts and be- 
nevolent disposition. 

10. Love the art, poor as it may he, which 
thou hast learned, and be content with it; 
and pass through the rest of life like one 
who has intrusted to the Gods with his whole 
soul all that he has, making thyself neither 
the tyrant nor the slave of any man. 

11. What, then, is that about which we 
ought to employ our serious pains ? This 
one thing, — thoughts just, and acts social, 
and words which never lie, and a disposi- 
tion which gladly accepts all that happens, 
as necessary, as usual, as flowing from a 
principle and source of the same kind. 

12. Thou wilt soon die j and thou art 
not yet simple, nor free from perturbations, 
nor without suspicion of being hurt by 
externa! things, nor kindly d\^^'a'=*LA. V*^ 
W3.rds ail ; nor dost thou ■^e.t ■^X'i.ca ■^\^^'^'^ 

only in acting justly. 
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13. Every thing which happens 
familiar and well known as the ro 
spring and the fruit in summer ; for such' ' 
is disease and death and calumny and 
treachery, and whatever else delights fools 
or vexes them. 

14. Pass, then, through this little space 
of time conformably to nature, and end 
thy journey in content, just as an olive 
falls off when it is ripe, blessing nature 
who produced it, and thanking the tree on 
which it grew. 

15. Be like the promontory, against which 
the waves continually break ; but it stands 
firm, and tames the fury of the water around 

"■ 

Unhappy am I because this has happened 
to me. Not so ; but happy am I, though, 
this has happened to me, because I con- 
tinue free from pain, neither crushed by 
the present, nor fearing the future. 

For such a thing as this might have hap^ 
pened to everj' man ; but every man would 
not have continued free from pain on such 
an occasion. 

Why, then, is that rather a misfortune- 
than this a good fortune ? And dost ihor 



in all cases call that a man's misfortune 
which is not a deviation irom man's nature? 
and does a thing seem to thee to be a 
deviation from man's nature when it is not 
contrary to the will of man's nature? 

I Well, tiiou knowest the will of nature. 

. Will, then, this which has happened pre- 
vent thee from being just, magnanimous, 
temperate, prudent, secure against incon- 
siderate opinions and falsehood ? Will it 
prevent thee from having modesty, free- 
dom, and every thing else, by the presence 
of which man's nature obtains all that is 
its own ? 

Remember too, on every occasion which 
leads thee to vexation, to apply this princi- 
ple r that this is not a misfortune, but that 
to bear it iiobly is good fortune. 

i6. Always run to the short way; and 
the short way is the natural : accordingly, 
say and do every thing in conformity with 
the soundest reason. For such a purpose 
frees a man from trouble and warfare, and.i 
all artifice and ostentatious display. 
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IN the morning, when thou risest t 
ingly, let this thought be presentiJ 
am rising to the work of a human bat 
Why, then, am I dissatisfied if I am g;oia|^ 
to do tlie things for which I exist, and for 
which I was brought into tlie world ? Or 
have I been made for this, — to lie in the 
bed-clothes, and keep myself warm ? " 

But this ia more pleasant. Dost thou 
exist, then, to take thy pleasure, and not 
at all for action or exertion ? Dost, thou 
not see the little planLs, the little birds, 
the ants, the spiders, tlie bees, working to- 
gether to put in order their several parts 
of the universe ? 

And art thou unwilling to do the work 
of a human being? and dost thou not make 
haste to do that which is according to thy 
nature ? 

But it is necessary to take rest also. It ' 
is necessary. However, Nature has fixed/ 
bounds to this too : she has fixed boundf 



l>Dth to eating and drinking ; and yet diou 
goest beyond these bounds, beyond what 
is sufficient : yet in tliy acts it is not so, 
but thou stoppest short of what ihou canst 
do. So thou lovest not thyself ; for, if thou 
didst, thou would St love thy nature and 
her wiU. 

But those who love their several arts 
exhaust themselves in working at ihem, 
unwashed and without food ; but thou valu- 
est thy own nature less than the turner 
values the turning art, or the dancer the 
dancing art, or the lover of money values 
his money, or the vain-glorious man his 
litde glory. 

And such men, when they have a violent 
affection to a thing, choose neither to eat 
nor to sleep rather than to perfect the 
things which they care £or. But are the 
acts which concern society more vile in 
thy eyes, and less worthy of thy labor? 

z. How easy it is to repel and to wipe 
away every impression which is trouble- 
some or unsuitable, and immediately to be 
in all tranquillity I 

3- Thou sayest men ca^mQl. ■SL&«\vt^ ■^«. 
sharpness of thy wits. Bt \\. ■ao ■, N^v^. '^^■^*' 
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are many other things of which thou cansJ 
not say, " I am not fonned for ihem by 
nature." 

Sliow [hose qualities, then, which are al' 
together in thy power, — sincerity, gravity, 
endurance of labor, aversion to pleasure, 
contentment with thy portion and with few 
things, benevolence, frankness, no love of 
superfluity, freedom from trifling, magna- 

Dost thou not see how many qualities 
thou art immediately able to exhibit, in 
which there is no excuse of natural in- 
capacity and unfitness, and yet thou still 
remainest voluntarily below the mark ? Or 
art thou compelled, through being defec- 
tively furnished by nature, to murmur, and 
to be stingy, and to flatter, and to find 
fault with thy poor body, and to try to 
please men, and to make great display, 
and to be so restless in thy mind? 

No, by the Gods ; but ihoy mighlest 
have been delivered from these things long 
ago. Only if in trudi tliou canst be chargedi 
with being rather slow, and dull of compre-, 
hension, thou must exert thyself about this 
also, not neglecting it, nor yet taWra^'s\e.aaK« 
//J lA^y dulness. 
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when he has done a service 
eady tu set It down 
account as a favor conferred. Anolher 
not ready to do this ; but still 
mind he thinks of the man as his debt 
and he knows what he has done. A thii 
in a manner does not even know what 
has done; but he is like a vine which } 
produced grapes, and seeks for nothi 
more after it has once produced its prop( 
fruit. 

As a horse when he has run, a dog whi 
he has tracked the game, a bee when i 
made the honey, so a man, when hi 
done a good act, does not call out for otliei 
to come and see, but he goes on to am 
act, as a vine goes on to produce agaii 
grapes in season. 

5. A prayer of the Athenians: " Raiiii 
rain, O dear Zeus ! down on tiie ploughed 
fields of the Athenians, and on the plains." 
In truth, we ought not to pray at all; or 
we ought to pray in this simple and noble 
fashion. 

6. Just as we must understand when it 
is said that .iEsculapius prescribed to 
taan horse-exercise, or bathing in cold 



en it m 
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or going without slioes ; so we must under- 
stand it when it is said that the nature of 
the universe prescribed to this man dise^e 
or mutilation or loss, or any thing else of 
the kind. 

. . . Let us, then, receive these things, as 
well as those which ^scuiapius prescribes. 
Many, as a matter of course, even among 
his prescriptions, are disagreeable; but we 
accept them in the hope of health. Let 
the perfecting and accomplisbment of the 
things which the common nature judges 
to be good be judged by thee to be of the 
same kind as thy health. 

And so accept every thing which hap- 
pens, even if it seem disagreeable, because 
it leads to this, to the health of the uni- i 
verse, and to the prosperity and felicity ot , 
Zeus [the universe] ; for he would not have 
brought on any man what he has brought, 
if it were not useful for the whole. 

y. Be not disgusted nor discouraged noi 
dissatisfied if thou dost not succeed in doing 
every thing according to right principles; 
but, when thou hast failed, return back again, 
and be content if the greater part of what 
tbou doest is consistenl mOn TOa.rfsxva.\.M.it, 



8. Such as are thy habitual thoughts, 
such also \viil he the character of thy mind ; 
I for the soul is dyed by the thoughts. Dye 
I it, then, with a continuous series of such 
|i thoughts as these ; for instance, that where 
Itaman can live, there he can also live well. 
But he must live in a palace: well, then, 
||he can also live well in a palace. 
I' 9. Live with the Gods. And he does 
live with the Gods who constantly shows 
. to them that his own soul is satisfied with 
1' that which is assigned to him, and that it 
,1 does all that the dsemon wishes, which Zeus 
hath given to every man for his 
I and guide, a portion of himself. And this 
1; is every man's understanding and reason. 
I 10. How hast thou behaved hitherto to 
[the Gods, thy parents, brethren, children, 
I' teachers, to those who looked after thv 
infancy, to thy friends, kinsfolk, to thy 
slaves ? Consider if thou hast hitherto be- 
haved to all in such a way that this may 
be said of thee : — 

"Never has wronged a man in deed or 



I 



. And call to recollection \iQ\)n \iQ-N ■kv-jx^i 
iimgs thou Aast passed thxou^ :a»6. Vo-« 
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many things tliou hast been able to en- 
dure ; and thai the history of thy life is now 
complete, and thy service is ended ; and how 
many beautiful things thou hast seen ; and 
how many pleasures and pains thou hast 
despised; and how many things called hon- 
orable thou hast spurned j and to how many 
ill-raindcd folks thou hast shown a kind 

II. Why do unskilled and ignorant souls 
disturb him who has skill and knowledge? 

iz. Soon, very soon, thou wilt be ashes, 
or a skeleton ; and either a name, or not 
even a name. But name is sound and echo ; 
and the things which are much valued in 
life are empty and rotten and trifling, and 
like little dogs biting one another, and little 
children quarrelling, laughing, and tJien 
straightway weeping. But fidelity and mod* 
esty and justice and truth are fled 

" Up to Olympus from the wide-spread earth." ' 

. . . Why, then, dost thou not wait in tran- 
quillity for thy end, whether it is extinction, 
or removal to anotlier state? And, until ^ 
rhat lime comes, what \3 sufficient? Why, ■ 
iihat else tlian to venerate. \.\\e. Gq&s> mA'." 
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bless them, and to do good to men, and to 
practise tolerance and self-restraint ; but as 
to every thing which is beyond the limits 
of the poor flesh and breath, to remember ■ 
that tliis is neither thine, nor in thy power. 

13, Thou canst pass thy life in an equa- 
ble flow of happiness, if thou canst go by 
the right way, and think and act in the 
right way. These t\vo things are common 
both to the soul of God and to the soul 
of man, and to the soul of every rational 
being, — not to be hindered by another; and 
to hold good to consist in the disposition 
to justice and the practice of it, and in 
this to let thy desire find its termination. 
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vr. 



LET itmake no difference to thee 
thou art cold or warm, if tliou ; 
tliy duty; and whether tliou art dr 
satisfied with sleep ; and wliether il 
of or praised ; and whether dying, i 
something else. For it is one of tbi 
life, this act by which we die ; it is s 
then, in this act also, to do well what 
in hand. 

2. The best way of avenging thyst 
to become like the wrong-doer, 

3. Take pleasure in one thing, ani 
it, in passing from one social act to 
social act, thinking of God. 

4. The universe is either a confus 
a mutual involution of things, and 3 
sinn ; or it is unity and order arii 
dence. If, then, it is the former, « 
desire to tarry in a fortuitous com 
of things, and such a disorder? j 
do I care about anything else tha 

shall at last become earth? Ktid' 
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disturbed ? for the dispersion of my elements 
will happen, whatever I do. But, if the other 
supposition is true, I venerate, and I am 
firm ; and I trust in Him who governs. 

5. When thou hast been compelled by 
■ circumstances to be disturbed in a manner, 
, quickly return to, thyself ; and do not continue 

out of tune longer than the compulsion lasts ; 
for thou wilt have more mastery over the 
harmony by continually recurring to it. 

6. If a thing is difficult to be accomplished 
by thyselfj do not think that it is impossible 
for a man ; but if any thing is possible for 
a man, and conformable to his nature, think 
that this can be attained by thyself too. 

7. In the gymnastic exercises, suppose 
that a man has torn thee with his nails, and, 
by dashing against thy head, has inflicted a 

' wound. Well, we neither show any signs of 

' vexation, nor are we offended, nor do we 
suspect him afterwards as a treaclierous fel- 
low ; and yet we are on our guard against 
him, not, however, as an enemy, nor yet 
with suspicion ; but we quietly get out of his 

I -way. 

Something like this \et tti-j 'Qe\\a>j'w 

ta// the other parts ot Vite-. "Let \i^ csN^^<i^*- 
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many things in those who are like antago- 
nists in the gymnasium ; for it is in oar 
power, as I said, to get out o£ the way, and 
lo have no suspicion nor hatred. 

8. If any man is able to convince me and 
show me that I do not think or act right, I 
will gladly change; for I seek tlie truth, by 
which no man was ever injured. But he is 
injured who abides in his error and igno- 
rance. 

9- If any man should propose to tliee the 
question, how the name Antoninus is writ- 
ten, wouldst thou with a straining of the 
voice utter each letter? What, tlien, if they 
grow angry : wilt thou be angry too? Wilt 
thou not go on with composure, and number 
every letter? 

Just so, then, in this life also remember 
that every duty b made up of certain parts. 
These it is thy duty to observe ; and, widiout 
being disturbed or showing anger towards 
those who are angry with Lbee, to go on thy 
way, and finish that which is set before thee, 
to. It is a shame for the soul to be first 
fo give way in this life, when thy body docs 

uiut give way. 

^BT- Take care that thou art na\. m-j-ic XvWi 



a Ctesar; that thou art not dyed with this 
dye : for such things happen. Keep thyself, 
then, simple, good, pure, serious, free from 
affectation, a, friend of justice, a worshipper 
of the Gods, kind, affectionate, strenuous in 
all proper acts. Strive to continue to be 
such as philosophy wished to make thee. 
Reverence the Gods, and help men. Short 
is life. There is only one fruit of this earthly 
life, — a pious disposition and social acts. 

Do every thing as a disciple of Antoninus. 
Remember his constancy in every act which 
was f m b! t d h' ss 

nhgdhp d ty 

f h d h nd 



h rry ; 



d n g 
n d no su p 



ist ; and with how little he was satisfied,*o 

a ! dg g b d dress, food, servants; ai 

h 1 b ad patient J and his firmnc 

d n f m y n his friendships ; and hi 

1 d f dom o£ speech in those w 

pp d h p ions ; and the pleasure tt 
I h d h ■ man showed him any Ihi 

b d h ' pious he was without f 

p ti Im ate all this, that thou mayt 
b a da conscience, when thy h 

h he had. 

\d p hjself to the things with whi 

1 y 1 b cast : and the men amo 
wh n 1 1 a^ received thy portion, lo 

1 b d ruly [sincerely]. 



s which a 
luppose to 



Wh of the thin 

w 1 y P r thou sbalt 

good for thee or evil, it must of necessity \ 
that if such a bad thing befall thee, or t 
loss of such a good thing, thou wilt blai 
the Gods, and hate men too,^ — - those who a 
the cause of the misfortune or the loss, 
those who are suspected of being likely 
be the cause. And indeed we do much 
justice because we do not regard th( 
thing's as indifferent. But, if we judg^ fl 
f/iose things which are in our pog 



good or bad, there remains no reason either 
for finding fault with God, or standing in a. 
hostile attitude to man. 

14. If the Gods have determined ahout me 
and about the things which must happen to 
me, they have determined well ; for it is not 
easy even to imagine a Deity without fore- 
thought. And as to doing me harm, why 
should they have any desire towards that? 
for what advantage would result to them 
from this, or to the whole, which is the spe- 
cial object of their providence? 

But, if Ihey have not determined about me 
individually, they have certainly determined 
about the whole at least; and tlie things 
which happen by way of sequence in this 
general arrangement I ought to accept with 
pleasure, and to be content with them. But 
if they determine about nothing, — which it 
is wicked to believe, or, if we do beheve it, 
let us neither sacrifice nor pray nor swear 
by them, nor do any thing else which we do 
as if the Gods were present and lived with 
us, — but if, however, the Gods determine 
about none of the things which concern us, 
I am able to determine aboMl vwj^^NS., •ii.^»&- 
/can j'nquire about thal'«\ftc\v'-v?,MS.^W!>.\ ■a-"^*^ 
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that is useful to every man which is coin 

formable to his own constitution and nature, 

But my nature is rational and social ; and 

my city and country, so far as I am Antoni- 

il 



r 

^M is the world. I he things, then, which 

^M usefu! to these cities, are alone useful to me, 

W^ rs- . . . One thing here is worth a greal 

Mj deal, — to pass thy life in truth and justice, 

with a benevolent disposition even to liars 

16. When ihou wishest to delight tliysdl^ 
think of the virtues of those who live with 
thee ; for instance, the activity of one, and 
the modesty of another, and the iiberali^ 
of a third, and some other good quality of 
a fourth. For nothing delights so much as 
the examples of the virtues, when they are 
exhibited in the morals of those who live 
with us, and present themselves in abun- 
dance, as far as is possible. Wberefore we 
must keep ihem before us. 

17. Let us try to persuade men ; but act 
even against their will, when the principles 
of justice lead that way. If, however, any 
man bv using force stands in thy way, be 

teitf iJjyscIf to contentment ai^d ua.vn^wV'wtj 
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and at the same time employ (lie hindrance 
towards the exercise of some other virtue ; 
and remember that thy attempt was wilh a 
reservation [conditionally], that thou didst 
not desire to do impossibilities. What, then, 
didst thou desire ? Some such effort as this. 
But thou atfainest thy object if the things 
to which thou wast moved are [not] accom- 
plished. , 

18. Accustom thyself to attend carefuliy 
to what is said by another ; and, as much as 
it is possible, be in the speaker's mitid. 

19. That which is not good for the swarm, 
neither is it good for the bee. 



VII. 
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"D E not ashamed to be helped ; 
[ XJ thy business to do thy duty like a ft 

dier in the assault on a town. How, then, i 
if, being lame, diou canst not mount up on 
the battlements alone, but with the help of 
another it is possible? 

a. Let not future things disturb thee ; for 
thou wilt corae to them, if it shall be neces- 
sary, having with thee the same reason which 
now thou usest for present things. 

3. Whatever any one does or says, I must 
be good, just as if the gold, or the emerald, 
or the purple, were always saying this. 
Whatever any one does or says, I must be 
emerald, and keep ray color. 

4. It is peculiar to man to love even those 
who do wrong. And this happens, if, when 
they do wrong, it occurs to thee that they 
are kinsmen, and that they do wrong through 
ignorance, and unintentionally, and that soon 
bofh of you will die ; and, above aU, that the 

■doer Jias don e the& no ^lain^tox W^j 



has not made thy ruling faculty worse than 
it was before. 

5. A scowling look is altogether unnatu- 
ral : when it, is often assumed, the result is, 
that all comeliness dies away, and at last is 
so completely extinguished, that it cannot 
be again lighted up at all. 

6. Think not so much of what thou hast 
not as of what thou hast ; but of the things 
which thou hast, select the best, and then 
reflect how eagerly they would have been 
sought, if thou hadst them not. At the 
same lime, however, take care that thou dost 
not, through being so pleased with them, 
accustom thyself to overvalue them, so as to 
be disturbed if ever thou shouldat not have 
them, 

7. Retire into thyself. The rational prin- 
' ciple which rules has this nature, that it is 

content with itself when it does what is just, 
and so secures tranquillity. 

8. Adorn thyself with simplicity and mod- 
esty, and with indifference towards the things 
which lie between virtue and vice. Love 
mankind ; follow God. 

9. Aboutpain. ThepainwtiviiUviwA.'i.'W?.^ 
ble carries us off : but thai ^i^ivc^sv X'asSa ■» 
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long time is tolerable j and the mind maltt- 
taitis its own tranquillity by retiring into 
itself, and the ruling (aculcy is not made 
worse. But the parts which are harmed by 
pain, let tiiem, i£ they can, give their opinion 
about it. 

10. It is a base thing for the countenance 
to be obedient and to regulate and compose 
itself as the mind commands, and for the 
mind not to be regulated and composed by 
itsdf. 

11. From Plato.* But I would make this 
man a sufficient answer, which is this : Thou 
sayest not well, if thou ihiiikest lliat a man, 
who is good for any thing at all, ought 10 
compute the hazard of life or death, and 
should not rather look to this only in all 
that be does, whether he is doing what is 
just or unjust, and the works of a good or 
a bad man. 

For thus it is, men of Athens, in truth : 
wherever a man has placed himself thinking 
it the best place for him, or has been placed 
by a commander, tliere, in my opinion, be 
iught to stay and to abide the hazard, taki^ 
a^to the reckoning, either dea^ 

' From iVie ApQ\o£5. 
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anything else, before the baseness o£ desert- 
ing his post. 

But, my good friend,* consider whether 
that which is noble and good is not some- 
thing different from saving and being saved ; 
for we must not allow that it consists in liv- 
ing such or such a time, at least for one 
who is really a man ; and he should not be 
fond of life, but intrusting this to God, and 
believing what the women say, that no man 
can escape his destiny, he should next in- 
quire how he may best live the time that he 

12. Look round at the courses of the 
stars, as if thou wert going along with them, 
and constantly consider the changes of the 
elements into one another ; for such thoughts 
purge away the filth of the earthly life. 

13. "The breeze which heaven has sent 

We must endure, and toil without com- 
plaining." 

14. Another may be more expert in cast- 
ing f his opponent; but let him not be more 
social, nor more modest, nor better disci- 
plined to meet all that happens, nor more 
considerate with respect to the faults of his 
neighbors. 

~ Plato.Gorgias. \ In ■«tcsvV\^?,. 
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15. Everywliere and at all limes it i 
thy power piously to acquiesce in thy pri 
ent condition, and to behave justly to tilose 
who are about thee, and to exert thy skill 
upon thy present thoughts, that nothing shall 
steal into them witliout being well examined. 

16. Consider tliyself to be dead, and to 
have completed tliy life up to the present' 
lime, and live according to nature the re- 

f mainder which is allowed thee. 

17. Love only that which happens to 
\ thee, and is spun with the thread of thy 
I destiny; for what is more suitable? 

18. In every thing which happens, keep 
before thy eyes those to whom the same 
things happened, and how they were vexed, 
and treated iliem as strange things, and 
found fault with them ; and now where are 
they ? Nowhere. 

Why, then, dost thou choose to act in the 
same way? and why dost thou not leave 
these agitations, which are foreign to nature, 
, to those who cause them, and those who are 

I moved by them ? and why art thou not alto- 

I pether intent upon the right way of making 
I use of ihe things which happen to thee? 
I for iben thoa wilt use iVvem «e\\, awi ^e?i 
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will be a material for thee to work or. Only 
attend to thyself, and resolve to be a good 
man in every act which thou docsL 

19. Look within. Within is the fountain 
of good ; and it will ever bubble up, if thou 
wih ever dig. 

20. The art of life is more like the wrest- 
ler's art than the dancer's in respect of this, 
that it should stand ready and tirtn to meet 
onsets which are sudden and unexpected. 

21. Every soul, the philosopher says, is in- 
voluntarily deprived of truth; consequently, 
in the same way it is deprived of justice and 
temperance and benevolence, and every thing 
of the kind. It is most necessary to bear 
this constantly in mind ; for thus thou wilt 
be more gentle towards all. 

22. Take care not to feel towards the in- 
human as they feel towards men. 

23. It is very possible to be a divine man, 
and to be recognized as such by no one. 
Always bear this in mind ; and another thing 
too, — that very little, indeed, is necessary 
for living a happy life. 

And because thou hast despaired of be- 
coming a dialectician, and akvU&ii \^ ^.'nR. 
knowledge o( nature, do not tw fti\s \f»sc» 
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renounce the hope of being both free and 
modest and sociaJ, and obedient to God. 

24. It is in thy power to live free from all 
compulsion in the greatest tranquillity of 
mind, even if all the world cry out against 
thee as much as they choose, and even if 
wild beasts tear in pieces the members ot 
this kneaded matter which has grown around 
thee. For what hinders the mind in the 
midst of all this from maintaining itse!f in 
tranquillity, and in a just judgment of all 
surrounding things ? 

25. The perfection of moral character 
consists in this, — in passing every day as 
the last, and in being neither violently ex- 
cited nor torpid, nor playing the hypocrite. 

26. The Gods, who are immortal, are not 
vexed because during so long a time they 
must tolerate continually men such as they 
are, and so many of them bad; and besides 
this, they also take care of them in all ways. 
But thou, who art destined to end so soon, — 
art thou wearied of enduring the bad, and 
this, too, when thou art one of them ? 

27. It is a ridiculous thing for a man not 
to fly from his own badness, which is ini 

possible, but to fly from o\.\im m 
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28. When thou hast done a good act, i 
another has received it, why dost thou still 
look for a third thing hesides these, as fools 
do, either to have the reputation of having 
done a good act, or to obtain a return f 



i 
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THIS reflection also tends to the reraovat 
of the desire of empty fame, that it 
is no lotiger in thy power to have lived the 
whole of thy life, or at least thy life from 
thy youth upwards, like a philosopher; but 
both lo many others and to thyself it is plain 
that thou art far from philosophy. Thou 
hast fallen into disorder, then, so that it is no 
longer easy for thee to get the reputation of 
a. philosopher; and thy plan of life also op- 
poses it. 

If, then, thou hast truly seen where the 
matter lies, throw away the thought how 
thou shah seem to others, and be content 
if thou shalt live the rest of thy life in such 
wise as thy nature wills. Observe, dien, ' 
what it wills, and let nothing else distract 
thee J for thou hast had experience of many 
wanderings without having found happiness 
anywhere, not in syllogisms, nor in wealth, 
nor in reputation, nor in enjoyment, nor any- 
where. IVhere is it, then^ 1^ iom^-^teai. 



man's nature requires. How, then, shall 
a man do this? If he has principles from 
which come his desires and his acts. What 
principles ? Those which relate to good and 
bad; the belief that there is nothing good 
for man which does not make liim just, em- 
perate, manly, free ; and that there is noth- 
ing bad which does not do the contrary to 
what has been mentioned. 

2. Thou hast not leisure [or ability] to 
read: but thou hast leisure [or ability] to 
check arrogance ; thou hast leisure to be 
superior to pleasure and pain; thou hast 
leisure to be superior to love of fame, and 
not to be vexed at stupid and ungrateful 
people, — nay, even to care for them. 

3. Let no man any longer hear thee finding 
fault witli the court life or with thy own. 

4. When thou risest from sleep with re- 
luctance, remember that it is according to 
thy constitution and according to human 
nature to perform social acts ; but sleeping 
is common also to irrational animals. 

5. Kemember that as it is a shame to be 
surprised if the fig-tree produces figs, so it is 
to be surprised if the world produces such 
and such things of which it is productive \ 



and for the physician and the helmsman it 
is a shame to be surprised if a man has a 
(ever, or if the wind is unfavorable. 

6. Remember that to change thy opinion, 
and to follow him who corrects thy error, is 
as consistent with freedom as it is to persist 
in thy error. 

7. Attend to the matter which is before 
thee, whether it is an opinion, or an act, or 

Thou sufferest this justly ; for thou choos- 
est rather to become good to-morrow than 
to be good to-day. 

8. Pain is either an evil to the body — 
then let the body say what it thinks of it — 
or to the soul ; but it is in the power of the 
soul to maintain its own serenity and tran- 
quillity, and not to think that pain is an 
evil. For every judgment and movement 
and desire and aversion is within, and no 
evil ascends so high. 

9. Wipe out thy imaginations by often 
saying to thyself, " Now, it is in my power to 
let no badness be in this soul, nor desire, 
nor any perturbation at all ; but, looking at 
all things, I see what is their nature, and 

/ use each according to iVs vaXvie" ^t:- 



member this power which thou hast from 

10. Speak both in the seniite and to everjf 
man, whoever he may be, appropriately, not 
with any affectation : use plain discourse. 

11. It is thy duty to order thy life well in 
every single act ; and, if every act does its 
duty as far as is possible, be content ; and 
no one is able to hinder thee so that each 
act shall not do its duty. But something 
external will stand in the way. Nothing will 
stand in the way of thy acting justly and 
soberly and considerately. 

But perhaps some other active power will 
be hindered. Well, but by acquiescing in 
the hindrance, and by being content to 
transfer thy efforts to that which is allowed, 
another opportunity of action is immediately 
put before thee in place of that which was 
hindered, and one which will adapt itself to 
this order of which we are speaking, 

iz. Receive [wealth or prospierity] with- 
out arrogance, and be ready to let it go, 

13, If thou didst ever see a hand cut off, 
or a foot, or a head, lying anywhere apart 
from the rest of the body, such do^'a -a. wvitv 
aake himself, as far as he ta.w, vs^q 'i'^' 'i^"^'' 
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content with what happens, and separates 
himself from otliers, or does any thing un- 
social. Suppose that thou hast detached 
thyself from the natural unity, — for thou 
wast made by nature a part, but now thou 
hast cut thyself off, — yet here there is this 
beautiful provision, that it is in thy power 
again to unite thyself. 

God has allowed this to no other part, 
after it has been separated and cut asunder, 
to come together again. But consider the 
benevolence with which he has distinguished 
man : for he has put it in his power not to be 
separated at all from the universal ; and, 
when he has been separated, he has allowed 
him to return aud to be united, and to re- 
sume his place as a part. 

14. Do not disturb thyself by thinking of 
ihe whole of thy life. Let not thy thoughts 
at once embrace all the various troubles 
which thou mayest expect to bufall thee; 
but on every occasion ask thyself, "What is 
there in this which is intolerable and past 
bearing?" for thou wilt be ashamed to con- 
fess, 

In the next place, remember that neither 
t&e/utare nor the past pains \.\\iie,\)\A osJcs 
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the present. But this is reduced to a very 
little, if thou only circumscribest it, and 
chidestthy mind if it is unable to hold out 
against even this. 

15. It is not fit that I should give myself 
pain; for I have never intentionally given 
pain even to another. 

16, Different things delight difEerent peo- 
ple. But it is my delight to keep the ruling 
faculty sound, without turning away either 
from any man, or from any of the things 
which happen to men, but looking at and 
receiving all with welcome eyes, and using 
every thing according to its value. 

. Take me and cast me where thou 
wilt; for there I shall keep my divine part 
tranquil, that is, content, if it can feel and 
act conformably to its proper constitution. 

". If thou art pained by any external 
thing, it is not this thing that disturbs thee, 
but thy own judgment about it ; and it is 
in thy power to wipe out this judgment now. 
But, if any thing in thy own disposition gives 
thee pain, who hinders thee from correcting 
thy opinion ? 

And, even if tliou art pained \itcaM'it ^&.'3«L 
ft not doing some pailicuW ftixTi^ •w'wjii 
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seems to thee to be right, why dost thou not 
rather act than complain ? But some insu- 
perable obstacle is in the way ? Do not be 
grieved, then ; for the caase of its not being 
done depends not on thee. 

19. Remember that the ruling faculty Is 
invincible, when self-collected it is satis- 
fied with itself, if it does nothing which it 
does not choose to do, even if it resist from 
mere obstinacy. What, then, will it be when 
it forms a judgment about any thing aided 
by reason, and deliberately? 

Therefore the mind which is free from 
passions is a citadel; for man has nothing 
more secure to which he can fly for refuge, 
and for the future be inexpugnable. He, 
then, who has not seen this, is an ignorant 
man ; but he who has seen it, and does not' 
fly to this refuge, is unhappy. 

20, Say nothing more to thyself than 
what the first appearances report. Suppose 
that it has been reported to thee that a cer- 
tain person speaks ill of thee. This has 
been reported ; but that thou hast been in- 
jured, — that has not been reported. I see 
that my child is sick. I do see ; but thai 

Ue Is in danger I do not see, TW?., *v»\. 
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always abide by the first appearances, and 
add nothing thyself from within, and then 
nothing- happens to thee. Or rather : 
something, like a man who knows every 
thing that happens in the world. 

21. A cucumber is hitter: throw it away. 
There are briers in the road : turn a: 
from them. This is enough. Do not add, 
And why were such things made in the 

. Neither m thy actions be sluggish, 
nor in thy conversation without method, nor 
mdering in thy thoughts ; nor let there be 
in thy soul inward contention nor external 
effusion, nor in life be so busy as to have no 
leisure. 

23. Suppose that men kill thee, — cut 
thee in pieces, — curse thee. What, then, 
these things do to prevent thy mind 
from remaining pure, wise, sober, just? 

For instance, if a man should stand by a 
"mpid, pure spring, and curse it, the spring 
never ceases sending up potable water ; and 
lif he should cast clay into it, or iilth, it will 
fcpeedily disperse them and wash them out, 
nd will not be at all poUuted. fto-Si&vwv, 
lalt thou possess a perpet«a.\ io\mV'^w^\^-l^*- 
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not a mere well] ? By forming thyself hourly 
to freedom, conjoined with benevolence, 
simplicity, and modesty. 

24. Men exist for the sake of one an- 
other. Teach them, then, or bear with 
them. 
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IX. 



DO not despise death, but be well con- 
tent with it ; since this, too, is one of 
ihose things which nature wills. . ■ . 

Thou wile be made beat reconciled to 
death by observing the objects from which 
thou art going to be removed, and the mor- 
als of those with whom thy soul will no 
longer be mingled j for it is no way right 
to be offended with men, but it is thy duty 
to care for them, and to bear with them 
gently, and yet to remember that thy de- 
parture will be not from men who have the 
same principles as thyself. 

For this is the only thing, if there be any, 
which could draw us the contrary way and 
attach us to life, — to be permitted to live with 
those who have the same principles as our- 
selves. But now thou seest how great is the 
trouble arising from the discordance of those 
who live together, so that thou mayst say, 
"Come quick, O death I !est perchance I, 
too, should forget myself." 

*. He vibo does wrong does ■»i'cov\^'a?,^^'^'=*"^ 
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himself. He who acts unjustly, acts un- 
justly to himself, because he makes himself 
bad. 

3. He often acts unjustly who does not 
do a certain thing; j not only he who does a 

4. Thy present opinion founded on under- 
standing, and thy present conduct directed 
to social good, and thy present disposition 
of contentment with every thing which hap- 
pens, — that is enough. 

5. If thou art able, correct by teaching 
those who do wrong ; but, if ihou canst not, 
remember that indulgence is given to thee 
for this purpose. And the Gods, too, are 
indulgent to such persons; and for some 
purposes they even help them to get health, 
wealth, reputation, so kind they are. And 
it is in lliy power also ; or say, who hinders 
thee? 

6. Labor not as one who is wretched, nor 
yet as one who would be pitied or admired; 
but direct thy will to one thing only, — to put 
thyself in motion, and lo check thyself as the 
social reason requires.* 

r . • Or "Bear (oil and pain, Tiot as it -(rtetched un- 
Wlfrir, nor as wanting lo be pitied 01 aAnvnei;' 
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■day I have got out of all trouble, 
cast out all trouble; for 
not outside, but within and in my 
opinions. 

Not in passivity, but in activity, lie the 
evil and the good of the rational social ani- 
mal; just as his virtue and his vice lie not 
in passivity, but in activity. 

9. When another blames thee or hates 
thee, or when men say about thee any thing 
injurious, approach their souls, penetrate 
within, and see what kind of men they are. 
Thou wilt discover that there is no reason 
ta take any trouble that these men may 
have this or that opinion about thee. 

10. If any man has done wrong, the harm 
is his own. But perhaps he has not done 
wrong, . 

11. Epicurus says, "In my sickness, my 
conversation was not about my bodily suf- 
ferings, nor," says he, "did I talk on such 
subjects to those who visited me; but I 
continued to discourse on tlie nature of 
things as before, keeping to this main point, 
— how the mind, while participaling in such 
movements as go on in tlie poor flesh, shall 
be free from perturbations, and maintain its 

ipergood." 



I lor n 
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When thou blamest a man as faithless 
or ungrateful, turn to thyself ; for the fault 
ifestly thy own, whether thou didst 
.n who had such a disposiciori 
would keep his promise, or, when conferring 
thy kindness, thou didst not confer it abso- 
lutely, nor yet in such way as to have re- 
ceived from Ihy very act all the profit. 

For what more dost thou want when thou 
hast done a man a service? Art thou not 
content that thou hast done something con- 
formable to thy nature ? and dost thou seeki 
to be paid for it? Just as if the eye 
manded a recompense for seeing, or the feei 
ior walking. 
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WILT thou, then, my soul, never be 
good and simple and one and 
naked, more manifest than the body which 
surrounds thee? Wilt thou never enjoy an 
aifectionate and contented disposition ? Wilt 
thou never be full, and without a want of 
any kind, longing for nothing more, nor de- 
siring any thing either animate or inanimate, 
for the enjoyment of pleasures? nor yet de- 
siring time wherein thou shalt have longer 
enjoyment, or place, or pleasant climate, or 
society of men with whom thou raayst live 
in harmony ? 

But wilt thou be satisfied with thy present 
condition, and pleased with all that is about 
thee? and wilt thou convince thyself that 
thou hast every thing, and that it comes 
from the Gods; that every thing is well for 
thee, and will be well whatever shall please 
them? Wilt thou nevev be ^wc^ X'miS. ^isssa. 
shah so dwell in commumt-j NSViv dcAa -a^^ 



men as neither to find fault with them at all, 
nor to be condemned by them? 

2. Every thing which happens, either hap- 
riens in such wise tliat thou art formed by 
nature to bear it, or that thou art not formed 
by nature to bear it. If, then, it happens to 
thee in such way that thou art formed by 
nature to bear it, do not complain, but bear 
it as thou art formed by nature to bear it. 
But, if it happens in such wise that thou art 
not able to bear it, do not complain ; for it 
will perish after it has consumed thee. 

Remember, however, that thou art formed 
by nature to bear every thing, with respect 
to which it depends on thy own opinion to 
make it endurable and tolerable, by think- 
ing that it is either thy interest or thy duty 
to do this. 

3. If a man is mistaken, instruct him 
kindly, and show him his error ; but, if 
thou art not able, blame thyself, or blame 
not even thyself. 

4. When thou hast assumed these names, 
— good, modest, true, rational, a man of 
equanimity, and magnanimous, — take care 
tdsC thou dost not change these names ; and, 

I tfthou shouldst lose them, q^ui.cW-j "[e\.u^i\\n 
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them. And remember that the term " ra^ 
tiona!" was intended to signify a discrimi- 
nating attention to every several thing, and 
freedom from negligence; and that equa- 
nimity is the voluntary acceptance of tlie 
things which are assigned to thee by the 
common nature; and that magnanimity is 
the elevation of the intelligent part above 
the pleasurable or painful sensations of the 
flesh, and above that poor thing called fame, 
and death, and all such things. 

If, then, thou maintainest thyself in the 
possession of these names, without desiring 
to be called by these names by others, thou 
wilt be another person, and will enter on 
another life; for to continue to be such as 
thou hast hitherto been, and to be torn in 
pieces and defiled in such a life, is the char- 
acter of a very stupid man, and one over- 
fond of his life, and like those half-devoured 
fighters with wild beasts, who, though cov- 
ered with wounds and gore, still entreat to 
be kept to the following day, though they 
will be exposed in tlie same state to tlie 
same claws and bites. Therefore fix thy- 
self in ihe possession of these few names \ 
and, if ihoit art able lo a\jui.t "\R. fce.n%, ^'-^'^^ 
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as if tilou wast removed to certain islands 
of the Happy, 

In order, however, to the remembrance 
of these names, it will greatly help thee ii 
thou rememberest the Gods, and that they 
wish not to be flattered, but wish all reason- 
able beings to be made like themselves. 

5. Acquire the contemplative way of see- 
ing how all things change into one another, 
and constantly attend to it, and exercise thy- 
self about this part of philosophy ; for 
nothing is so much adapted to produce mag- 
nanimity. Such a man has put oft the body ; 
and as he sees that he must (no one knows 
how soon) go away from among men, and 
leave every thing here, he gives himself up 
entirely to just doing in all his actions ; and, 
in every thing else which happens, he resigns 
himself to the universal nature. 

But as to what any man shall say or think 
about him or do against him, he never even 
thinks of it, being himself contented with 
these two things, — with acting justly in whal 
he now does, and being satisfied with whal 
is now assigned to him j — and he lays aside 
all distracting and busy pursuits, and desirea 
nothing ehu llian to accompWsU \.\vc sWiv^ 



course througli the law * and, by accomplish- 
ing the straight course, to follow God. 

6. What need is there of suspicious fear, _ 
since it is in thy power to inquire what ought 
to be done ? And, if thou seest clear, go by 
this way content, without turning back ; but, 
if thou dost not see clear, stop and take the 
best advisers. 

But, if any other things oppose thee, go on 
according to thy powers with due considera- 
tion, keeping to that which appears to be 
just. For it is best to reach this object; and, 
if thou dost fail, let tliy failure be in attempt- 
ing this. He who follows reason in all 
things is both tranquil and active at the 
same time, and also cheerful and collected. 

7. To her who gives and takes back all, 
to Nature, the man who is instructed and 
modest says, " Give what thou wilt ; lake 
back what thou wilt." And he says this 
not proudly, but obediently, and well pleased 
with her. 

8. Short is the iiltle which remains to 
thee of life. Live as on a mountain; for 
it makes no difference whether a man lives 

• By ihel3»-,l,e means the 4\Vme \-i-« , — >Jw.Kn.- 
ence to the will uf God. 



there or here, if he lives everywhere in the 
world as in a state [political community]. 
Let men see, let them know, a real man who 
lives according to nature. If they cannot 
endure him, let them kill him ; for that is 
better than to live thus [as men do]. 

g. No longer talk about the kind of man 
that a good man ought to be, but be such. 

ID. When thou art offended at any man's 
fault, forthwith turn to thyself, and reflect 
in what like manner thou dost err thyself; 
for example, in thinking that money is a 
good thing, or pleasure, or reputation, and 
the like. For, by attending to this, ihoo 
wilt quickly forget thy anger ; if this consid- 
eration also is added, that the man is com- 

II. In what a brief space of time is thy 
existence I And why art thou not content 
to pass through this short time in an orderly 
way? What nialter and opportunity for thy 
activity art thou avoiding? For what else 
are all these things, except exercises for the 

"reason, when it has viewed carefully, and by 
examination into their nature, the things 
which happen in life? Persevere, then, 

antil tbou shsXl have made \.\\ese \.\vi'cv^'5 fe^ 
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own, as the stomach which is strengthened 
makes all things its own, as the blazing fire 
makes flame and brightness out of every 
thing that is thrown into it. 

12. Let it not be in any man's power to 
say truly of thee that thou art not simple, or 
that thou art not good ; but let him be a 
liar whoever shall think any thing of this 
kind about thee; and this is altogether in 
ttty power. For who is he that shall hinder 
thee from being good and simple ? 

13. What is that which as to this material 
[our life] can be done or said in the way 
most conformable to reason?* For, what- 
ever this may be, it is in thy power to do it 
or to say it ; and do not make excuses that 
thou art hindered. 

Thou wilt not cease to lament till thy 
mind is in such a condition, that what lux- 
ury is to those who enjoy pleasure, such 
shall be to thee, in the matter which is sub- 
jected and presented to thee, the doing of 
the things whicli are confornjable to man's 
constitution ; for a man ought to consider 

• Or, "In this present matter you are employed 
■bout, what can be done 01 aaAi va ftvt ^^■itv^is.'i.', 
(and most upright) manner V 
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as an enjoyment every thing which it is in 
his power to do according to his own nature ; 
and it is in his power everywhere. 

14. The healthy eye ought to see all visi- 
ble things, and not to say, '* I wish for green 
things ; " for this is the condition of a dis- 
eased eye. And the healthy hearing and 
smelling ought to be ready to perceive all 
that can be heard or smelled. And the 
healthy stomach ought to be with respect 
to all food just as the mill with respect to 
all things which it is formed to grind. And 
accordingly the healthy understanding ought 
to be prepared for every thing which hap- 
pens ; but that which says, " Let my dear 
children live, and let all men praise what- 
ever I may do," is an eye which seeks for 
green things, or teeth which seek for soft 
things. 
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HAVE I done something for the general 
interest? Well, then, I have had my 
reward. Let this alvi-ays be present to thy 
niind, and never stop [doing good]. 

z. How plain does it appear that there is 
not another condition of life so well suited 
for philosophizing as this in wliich thou now 
happenest to be ! 

3. As those who try to stand in thy way, 
when thou art proceeding according to right 
reason, will not be able to turn thee aside 
from thy proper action ; so neidier let them 
drive thee from thy benevolent feelings to- 
wards them, but be on thy guard equally in 
" both matters, not only in the matter of steady 
judgment and action, but also in the matter 
of gentleness towards those who try to hin- 
der or otherwise trouble thee. 

For this also is a weakness, to be vexed 
at them, as well as to be diverted from ihy 
course of aclion, and to give wa-j tb.icN.'JEix 
/ear; (or both are ec\ua\\'^ it^eCWCT's. S-t^^^ 



their post, — the man who does it through 
fear, and the man who is alienated from 
him who is by nature a kinsman and a 
friend. 

4. Suppose that any man shall despise 
me. Let him look to that himself. But 
I will look to this, that I be not discovered 
doing or saying any thing deserving of con- 
tempt. Shall any man hate me? Let him 
look to it. But I will be mild and benevo- 
lent towards every man, and even to him, 
ready to show him his mistake, nol reproach- 
fully, uor yet as making a display of my en- 
durance, but nobly and honestly, like the 
great Phocion. 

For such ought to be the inward temper ; 
and a man ought to be seen by the Gods 
neither dissatisfied with any thing, nor com- 
plaining. For what evil is it to thee if (hou 
art now doing what is agreeable to thy own 
nature, and art satisfied with that which, at 
this moment, is suitable to the nature of the 
universe, since thou art a human being 

- placed at thy post to endure whatever is 
for the common advantage ? 
,;. If any have offended against thee, con- 

sider that thou also doest man^ \.VLm^'«\Qi\^, 
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and that tliou art a man like others ; and 
even if thou dost abstain from certain faults, 
still thou hast the disposilion to commit 
them, though either through cowardice, or 
concern about reputation, or some sucli 
mean motive, thou dost abstaiti from such 
laults. 

Consider how much more pain is brought 
on us by the anger and vexation caused by 
such acts than by the acts themselves at 
which we are angr)' and vexed. 

Also consider that benevolence is invin- 
cible, if it be genuine, and not an affected 
smile and acting a part. For what will the 
most violent man do to thee, if thou con- 
tinuest to be of a benevolent disposition 
towards him, and if, as opportunity offers, 
thou gently admonishest him and calmly 
correctest his errors at the very time when 
he is trying to do thee harm, saying, " Not 
90, my child : we are constituted by nature 
for something else, I shall certainly not 
be injured ; but thou art injuring thyself, my 
child." And show him, with gentle tact and 
by genera! principles, that this is so; and 
that even bees do not do as he does, nor 
any animals which are ioimei \y5 -wiwiXt, va 
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be gregarious. And thou must do this 
neither with any double meaning nor in 
the way oE reproach, but affectionately, and 
witiiout any rancor in lliy soul, and not as 
i£ thou wert lecturing him, nor yet that any 
bystander may admire. 

Remember these rules as if thou hadst 
received them as a gift from the Muses, and 
begin at last to be a man so long as thou 
livest But ihou must equally avoid flatter- 
ing men and being vexed at them ; for both 
are unsocial, and lead to harm. 

And let this truth be present to thee in 
the excitement of anger, — that to be moved 
by passion is not manly, but that mildness 
and gentleness, as they are more agreeable 
to human nature, so also are they more 
manly ; and he who possesses these quali- 
ties possesses strength, nerves, and courage, 
and not the man who is subject to fits of 
passion and discontent. For in the same 
degree in which a man's mind is nearer to 
freedom from all passion, in the same de- 
gree also is it nearer to sirenglh. 

But if thou wilt, receive also another 
present from the leader of the Muses 
[Apollo]; and it is this : that to exi^«.\i»a. 
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|- not to do wrong is madness ; for he 
?Bo expects this desires an impossibility. 
But to allow men to behave so to others, 
and to expect them not to do thee any wrong, 
is irrational and tyrannical. 

6. The Pythagoreans bid us in the morn- 
ing look to the heavens, that we may be 
reminded of those bodies which continually 
do the same things and in the same manner 
perform their work, and also be reminded 
of their purity and naked simplicity; for 
there is no veil over a star. 

7. Neither in writing nor in reading wilt 
thou be able to lay down rales for others 
before thou shalt have first learned to obey 
rules ihyself. Much more is this so in life. 
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XII. 

ALL those things at which thou wishest 
to arrive by a circuitous road thou 
canst have now, if thou dost not refuse them 
to thyself. And this means, if thou wilt 
take no notice of all the past, and trust the 
future to providence, and direct the present 
only conformably to piety and justice: con- 
formably to piety, that thou mayst be con- 
tent with the lot which is assigned to thee, — 
for nature designed it for thee, and thee for 
it J conformably to justice, that thou mayst 
always speak the truth freely and without 
disguise, and do the things which are agree- 
able to law and according to the worth of 
each. And let neither another man's wick- 
edness binder thee, nor opinion, nor voicei 
nor yet the sensations of the poor flesh 
which has grown about thee ; for the passive 
part will look lo this.* 

If, (hen, whatever the time may be when 
• Or, "Lei thai which EufEcrs in such cases see 
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thou shah be near to thy departure, neglect- 
ing every thing else, thou shalt respect only 
thy ruling faculty and the divinity within 
thee, and if thou shalt be afraid, not be- 
cause thou must some time cease to live, hut 
if thou shalt fear never to have begun to live 
according to nature, — then thou witt be a 
man worthy of the universe which has pro- 
duced thee, and thou wilt cease to be a 
stranger in thy native land, and to wonder 
at things which happen daily as if they were 
something unexpected, and to be dependent 
on this or that. 

2. Practise thyself even in the things 
which thou despairest of accomplishing: 
for even the left hand, which is ineffectual 
for all other things for want of practice, 
holds the bridle more vigorously than the 
right handj for it has been practised in 
this. 

3. What a power man has to do nothing 
except what God will approve, and to accept 
all that God may give him I 

4. How ridiculous and what a stranger 
he is who is surprised at any thing which. ■ 
happens in life I ■ 



invincible order, or a kind providence, or 
a confusion without a purpose and without 
a director. If, then, there is an invincible 
necessity, why dost thou resist ? But, it there 
IS a providence which allows itself to be pro- 
pitiated, make thyself worthy of the help of 
the divinity. Buf, if there is a confusion 
without a governor, be content that in such 
a tempest tliou hast in thyself a certain 
ruling intelligence: and, even if the tem- 
pest carry thee away, let it carry away the 
poor flesh, the breath, every thing else ; for 
the intelligence, at least, it will not cany 

6. Does the light of the lamp shine with- 
out losing its splendor until it is extin- 
guished? and shall the truth which is in 
thee, and justice and temperance, be extin- 
guished ? 

7. If it is not right, do not do it; if it is 
not true, do not say it. 

8. Consider that every thing is opinion, 
and opinion is in thy power. Take away, 
then, when thou choosest, thy opinion, and, 
like a mariner, who has doubled the prom- 

ontoty, thou wilt find calm, every thing sta- 
6/e, and a waveless bay. 
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9. Cast away opinion ; thou art saved. 
Who, then, hinders thee from casting it 
away? 

10. 'I'hink how worthless every thing is 
after which men violently strain ; and how 
much more philosophical it is for a man in 
the opportunities presented to him to show 
himself just, temperate, obedient to the 
Gods, and to do this with all simplicity: for 

ithe pride which is proud of its want of pride 
is the most intolerable of all. 
II. The safety of life is this, — to exam- 
ine every thing all through, what it is itself, 
what is its material, what its formal part ; 
I with all thy soul to do justice and to say 
the truth. What remains except to enjoy 
I life by joining one good thing to another, 
so as not to leave even the smallest inter- 
vals between ? 

12. Man, thou hast been a citizen in this 
I great state [the world] : what difference 

I does it make to thee whether for five years 
[or three]? for that which is conformable 
to the laws is just for all. Where is the 
L hardship, then, if no tyrant nor yet an un- 
1 just judge sends thee awa-j faoTO. ■&& '&v-aj.»i, 
I but nature who brought vV^e. to\.<5 '■•■^"'- '^^ 
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same as if a praetor, who has employed an 
actor, dismisses him from the stage. " But 
I have not finished the five acts, but only 
three of them." Thou sayest well: but in 
life the three acts are the whole drama ; for 
what shall be a complete drama is deter- 
mined by him who was once the cause of 
its composition, and now of its dissolution ; 
but thou art the cause of neither. Depart, 
then, satisfied; for he also who releases 
thee is satisfied. : ^ 
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